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ABSTRACT _ ' . * 

This newsletter contains a variety of articles on 
topics related to teacbing Eiigli^ as at Second lamguage^. Ih f itst 
article prqvides a genera 1 discusiioh of tJie deveiopment of teaching 
methods for foreigni Ian arid of lie ne4dV that must 

be met for successful ia^^^ teachings The second airticl^ discusses 

reading and the need fpt oral language prof icie^ before reading 
instructi:oh is introduced. Tbe third article attempts to^ 
cpr-pccurrence and non-^cp^occuixerice^ 6 €erse carrier and the verb in 
simpl^^redicates. A brief discussion of diffetendes in usage between 
B^i^ish and American English is included in the issue^ as is a chart 
showing possible corisoria^^^^^ (VM) 
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Teaching English as o Second Language 



Dr. Arthuf King Visits. 



ESL Auttw 



CO 

, By Robert Tippctte 

I PsJ Wiih his bowler hat, . his. umbrella; his 

i^iirnistakabl^^ British.^ maainer-^and :a 

[v^ plumeria lei^ft. Afthiirc^Heniy Kii^ cam 

^-j to the campus of the Church^^^^ 

Hawaii for -a week* of lectiir^, disciissidns, 

and cohferehces on the teaching-qf Englidi 

1 1 i ^ ^ Second language and ori:the importance 

cf literaturc^"^ teaching in a religious 

institutibh. T 

(Cpntipnp.2) 
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Dr. Arthur King Visitjs (Cent.)... 

(Coht: from p.;!) 

. Ttiis was iDf. IQrig's, second:; visit to 

Church CdUegei:iha968 he cine to aC;H. 
^ to pbsei3re4ts: new:JfESL;progf^^^ 

then ;Ae.i A^istan^^ ^ni 
.Gontfoller of th^^ '$^ncij^pnal^ 
; the British, Couhciir ;in= Xpndgn- Ind^ .a 
'language specialist TfoV/'^the' Ford 
-Foundation; visit heiis:a|m^^ of 

the EhglisK JPepartmeht-rofI BH^airi Young * 

Univereity in Proyo, , Utah, and isia-pffnie ^ 
^rnoyej ifi me « 

ESL program for tiie Church 6f:Jesus Christ , 
of I^tter-daySaints^^ I ^ 

Dr. Kin^s vast /expenence as' .an 
admimSrator for the Bntisli^Council; for 
which: he ^es^blished cente^^ die - 
-teacfiiing'of :Ehglish as a. secohdjlanguage 
throughQut the world, his knowledge and 
exgeriCTHce as a; pjofessbr at Oxford; a^^^ 
clever and sharp wit were^clear to all wlip 
heard his lectures, and met withihim/ih 
conference; 

Soon .after Ke^ arrived on . campus, Ae 
addressed language-interested faculty ' 
members ^ and students in a specialfmeeting: 
-infthe little theatre. He 
of languages and lifeature to leam:their^ 
non-English speaking, students* *cidtur^ 
"foots** andi through the rhediunirpf' - 
English, td-cbmpliment orXo-de^^ these- 
students^own cultural identity. 7 

After, this, lecture and: most of the; day 
Wednesday, Dr. King nfet \wUi-Ali . 
Director of the TESL program at^ 
Dr. Jay -pox, chairman :qf :the ^Eri^ish: 
Department^ ahd,R6byt Tip^etts, Kf^^^^^^ " 
of Freshman English to discuss the teaching 
of Ehglidi on all levels to Polynesia^, Asian, 
and Pidgin Engli^ language . speakers; 
.EHscussibns of entfahce requirements f6r 
foreign students,^ foreign studeiit 
motivation, language and literature te^xts, , 
writing subjects, modular scheduling, 
adequate generd orientation cpur^^^^ a 
multi-cultiiral campus, and other topics of 
concern were held. As the Brigham Ypiirig 
University L Jn the ptocess of. establishing a 

An old friend, Dr.^Verber BIckley, riovv^at 
the U. of H;/ talks with Dr. >King' ( 
photo). The ESL expert also met with/ Dr. 
Wayne Allisdn, /CCH Academic 
Vice-President (lower photp)^ / 




Dr. KingK 

ttATESL pfo^^^^^ King was also at 

\G.G:H:, to pbserye closely. ;its successful; 
languag^^ 

teaching andthe^^^^ 
.proficiency. Tor ^foreign stude^ 
freshman'Englishrand^ 
ipfogranis; ' 1. /. " ; - 

^Gene Cnsmoh :Registraf,'Pwayne 
'Aridereeni Foreign Stu^^ ahdi, 
many/ pjher ^mihistrators and: faculty 
members;op met with^Drii^ 

to discuss- the^igeneral? academic and-soc^^ 
enyironme^^^ 
' intef;culturjd!s^^^^^ \^ /, y 

. 'ffi^ightihg^^^^^^^ 
-pfesent'ed^for th&entT^^^ 
Till Cdmmissiq^^ ofr ^Education of the 
sp()nsoringn&^^^ tly - est abl ishe d 

at the^ ihfee Ghurch-opjefatedi 
coilegfs^Rlcks^^^ 
;and.^CVG.H; in ^Hawaii^wh^^ 
"dTje^Commissioi^^^ ;Dr. King- 

presented'' this, 'lecture oh Wednesday 
evening, Tin the College auditorium, 'His 
;subject; was "Alie ojf: the 

^ rAng^p'Saxoh: Tr^^ was 
^ the moral, sjgriifica^^^^^ of- Anglo-Saxon 
^literature. ' P^^^ ' King's literary, and: niofa)* 
=b^kgrpund^ was " evident as -he discussed 
Shakespeare; Milton, and other great 
Englilh poet^as m writers.^ 
; ;Meh tfie -Pacific islahdi .Directors of' 
Education; whoiwefe jguests i 
thej East- West; CeiUe/i/Uniyirsity 6^^ - 
visited^ .C-C:H. rcampus on : Thvif sday , : March 
l6;^Dr. Kihglw 

address. ^Becaiiseihe/ was known persorially^ 
by many ^o^^^^^ 

-ihfoTOal andir^^^^ subject pf teaching 
En^isK wprld: ;wide as the nieans of gerierd 
communication^ His lecture "c6ncludVd with 
-quesUphf and; answeref'H resporise;to the 
final' questipn--p^^ suggestihgr ,mpfe 
world-wide change ih; ar^as- where enough 
changeofpr its; own sake had alfeadyCtaken 
fplace~is^ cl^ss^^^^^ iDr. iKinjg quoted, Q.Kr 
Chest^rtohjs words,, "Don't ever take a 
fence do,™ until you kn reason why - 
it was ;put, rup." \.He »gen^^^^ 

. (Goritl on^p. i4) 

Dr/king/had his inlprTO^ 
rjbwer: phoW. He .also met with: English 
Departmenr^^^ 
ieft/aiid Rpbert^^^ 
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^J^'EIizabeth^Luhd^ ^ 

In. pur, times when^ the needi fbr^ 
mnderstanding b^^^^ ?is. greater- 

. than: eyejibefore ti t/is most mppfj suit that 
wnmimw betwe^^^ people - 

should be biear:^^^^ 

and; coordination.^ ^^^^ str^iigths :to figHt- 
linternationS e)^^^^^^^ 

teaclOngf of^langUa^^ 6/ -primaiy/ 

"^importance 'Wtlf the^gro^^^ 
/mericin ii'fluence;Uhrou 
the iricreaseJ' ij^V of En^ish::m^^ 
imperative:;tl^^^ :m6st effective inetbdd^^ 
beV^ used: for teachi^ ^cond 

Mtiyeitongy^^ others^as 
ihe ainte^^^^ medium, for 

comniunicationf ^ / 

Ilietleaf riffig of second lanjguage pireserits^ 
to ^both :pupU; and. teacher seye^^ basic 

•EMzabeth Lund/ is^currehtiy. 
working tO; (^^^ 

p^ee ^iri 1972; She hjw taught in 
Englarid^wherr mVtrained and in 
AustraMa^^^ Her wbi^^ h^s teen In 
Priniary education and Curriculum 
Dievetbprnm^^^ ivwel! known In. 
Queensiahd ai an ~ ihhovative 
, edu^toir,^ ..... 

problems. These; arise from differences in 
^sounds used; differences>of seque and 

sentence st& 
• fetainyamjliarcpatterns.an^ , 
by. word. When^ baisics are tmaste red 'there 
stjll remaihs the difficult task of/* 
understanding th^ oyer into^ 

the new languag^^^ 

allusions, double«meanings;v and TtheTsocial- 
theih^ that are significarit .iri^therlives of 
:the native speakers" of tiiafh 
, E. A: -Nida in; Learning, a 'Foreign 
Language describes fiyetprogressive stages 
tm^the leariiingfpf'a newilaiigu^ag^^ - 
of/these Requires a yocabiilary-of 200^00 
words yi^hich are ' "sufficient for the 
- exprd^ssih| ^ of elemeh t al needs, ^ also - all the 
jbasic^ adjustments for :the production,.6f / 
unfamiliar s6unds;^Si^_,t^ -of 
ijitqnatiqh and%^^^^ \ ^ 



The-secbhd.sta^^^^ 
:tp/the/point.^f P^^ 

life, < situations.. Thej third : is ^reachel ^ when 
there is^ understan ot spee^^^^^ 
cohversatw^^ 
^tage"Jqur?there ^ 



' nqrnid conyersaU 
with: jeasc^^^^^ ftut T^^^ quite expert 
.fluency. llie kuA^ 

fiyf should be to^use hds new langiiage 
^with:sufficient u^ 
;jpke]aSidJmake j^^^^ ^ ^ 

{llie learm 
upon .four fpfqcpses^^ Two of fthese- are: 
haturalito all npnmal pedpfe the ability; tj5 
Usten ^^d^heiabM^ ;speak. Thefother 
twp, the alJffity^ to rea^ tp 
write '^usj|6e^ educatiph;.Past / 

apprpaches ;tof:the, teacWhg^^ pf^languaigeV, 
eveii- hatiye. §n&;iten^^^^ 
Ae skilis thaV h^^^ 

ignored; those, ^t natiTral: Students 

.were .taupit about langiiagesC^without 
learning: hpw^^ Hie clumsy 

sentefe ^quoted in the 

"giraimmar" books'lmrdiy eqiiated.the Uyiiig 
ijapg^age Cthey ^w^^ 

instead 'of ^ short cut to 

language it ^ became^a stumbling' blpck fpi 

hujidfeds p^spup^ 

.them:pf any.j 

the old .methods^ 

abnormal or motiyatiori for sfiidents 
.tp';pereist .flius tau^t- 

.becomes an ' effective meansV of 

cohimunicatioh. - - 

, In Eh^iid^and:Eur6pe at the beginning 

of the''20Ui-century ^the niostjprogressive 

schools began to use a.new^^^^^^ 

effective in intensive program^ used in 

language: Institii "Direct 

Method;* which: was>lan^ag^^^^^ 

direct ^cpritact^ith^ ^ ^ 

target liinguage. tte learning of phonetics 
^ and'phpnetic/tirans^^^^ this 

method: llie^^^ interchange of 

klidents 'between^C arid i English 

^:ScHopls .wWchtheipe^^ language. 

learning .rfiore vthm a ^pFefequisite for 
:ehtfance ^dnUriiver^^ iHowevef , :ihfm6st 
J(Cbht. 6n.p. i3) 
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TESl, and Reading... 

Orul^umt Pro 



by ke h^^^ 

'Language has been a system of 

^arbitrary ■ sound ;symbols by ^which/huiman . 
beings jeact' to eacKxothw Writing jsnhe 
^aphic. Tep%entition of thbse >squh 
symbols ;and .reading: is, recb^izing ' and 
uriderstttding^ 4he >yntingl Liai^nihg to 
speak and understand a, language means 
learning, the. language^ but reading and 
writing -imply that the Iah^age4s:bi6vsm, 
and , we are learning a i^aphic"descr^^ 
iU Reading; involves %two ^different skills - 
rec6)^arig^ arid get tin^^ riieanirig of-a 
word^ Ta read is~to:g^^ patterris 
from Uieir wriiteii fornis;^ I^^ a ^second 
language* feadirig /is usiiaUy te^ to 
students, who are already literate in the 
riativetprigue. / 

^keriyon Moss is workihg' on; his 
T.E.S;L Degree, at^ CCH and has 
t^ught.in itK§^;ELi program for two 
years. He served:atmission in Mexico 
for thel LDS Church: arid was in Viet 
^ Nam in tiie Marine Corps. 

, Reading^in a second lari^age is part of 
the learning of that language and shourd 
naturally follow listening and speaking in 
that language,<!as it d6fes :in the native 
language. The student learned, to listen,, 
understand^ arid speak his own lanj^age 
befoW he leariie'di^to read, understand and 
/Write it. 

Learning\t6* read English is„ riot just 
Jeariiirig a- new 'vocabulafyi The most 
difficult part is mastering the new^ sounds 
arid: structures pf En^ish arid the test 
predictor, of siiccessfuL reading is oral 
languai;e proficiency iT It is only after 
students can: say Uie material welLenojj^ " 
that they should^ be allowed' to see it. 
Reading-is done faster Jf the sounds of the 
language are:kriown because many 'students 
tend to make the sounds in the thrbat wHen 
^reading. Oarnirig -io read befWe; oral arid 
aur^ .proficiency have been attari^^ . 
only lead to the reading which' is « 
decoding. In order to read with ease and 




enjoyriientj studerite , .must- know\, jthe 
.sourids^ structul'e;^ vocabulary of the 
new-lan^age and be^fariiil 
tp .ciiltureJofiEng^ speakers so thafcthey 
may .understari^^ the situatipnt and. 
appreciatVit bet^^ ~ . 

-Mat^haslbeen leam^ 
reading in the riative larig^iage of the 
student must also^ be taJcen irito 
,considera^^^ as a 

second Ijmguage^have the followinjB; before 
learning to read En^^^^ 

1; A knowledge of the sound arid 
structure patterns of the native language; 
2. M awareness. of ^the mechanics^ of 



3i An ability to recognize .printed 
symbols., 

I 4; Experierice with a limited number 
of basic patterns of: English sounds arid 
structure. . * ' 

. 5;)S6riie knowledge of.the culture of 
speakersof'Englisii 

If - these are fourid lacking^ri the 
students, the teacher-sllould take time to 
introduce theip'before staftirigithe reading 
program. In the beginning, the readirig 

(C6nt..onp. 12) 

Summer Issue 
To Explairi 
Wfl Changes 

There are a number of changes, underway 
presently, iri the Eriglish Lariguage Institute 
and BATESL programs of the Church 
" College of Hawaii. 

The two prograriis, which play an 
iiriportaht role in the college language 
trairJng and teacher training offerings, wUl 
change in format and administrative 
ofg^ization; * ^ 

A complete story with pictures* is being 
prepared 'for the summer issueTdf The TESL 
Reporter. 



1, 




^1 . 
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'-occurence one/ Non- 
Tense Cm'm arid ¥erh 



By Yap Sheh 



y TOe :formanori. of. simple predicate 
exp^sipri by means bf/contmiibu^ strings 
and discontinuous striiigs has been 
d^escfibed /ill' a^ .previous. articieV 
"Supplenieiitation of .Cjp'ppsites;ih Simple' 
Predicate Expansion]" TESL Reporter; Vol 
i^'Noi J^4(FaUlm lii 
•an expanded^ .pfedicatej the stiirig, begiris 
with. ah auxiliaiy of.a modll-any ends.with 
the ve rb.^Iri an unexpahded predicate,^ 
is ho: string, siiice .the-verlf is nqf ^ 
by either" an auxiliaty 'W^^ 
present : article ; attempt s^^ to. %6w the 
co-dicur fence and honrcojoccuifrehce of the. 
tense carrier • and' "* the verb; in \ simple, 
predicates; The pufp&^ is ta simpiify; for 
both teachers and students off KL ah area 
where words such is^have, be, do;;cani \vill 
arefsQflietimescaUe 

and ^ at other tim^ verbs. lUustrations.are 
affinhative'^statemen^^^^ ^ 

Yao Shen ""is a former 
contributor to this magazine. SKe 
is a prpfe^or. in.the Department of 
Engif^h at ttie Uhiyei^it/ (^<H^^ 
and- iah author of over 80 
'publications in eleven different 
countries.' 

. Tef^e iri British is either present or past. 
The pastitense is marked by-vowelVchange, 
of the.addition of the "dental suffa" in the 
pronunciation ofM, -d, or . -id to the verb 
base. For example. . ^. 



Vowel change 



Verb base 
Past 



eat, come, sing 
ate, came, sang 



Dental suffix 



Verb base 
.Past 



wall^ enjoy, attend 
walk-t, ehjoy?d, aUerid-id 

Im.the preseiit ^^^^^ the third person 



^giiiaras mMed b^^ oftthe -s, 
•z,. of -iz .suffix An prohuhciatibn to ihe 
verb base. ^ ' 



Verb base , eat, come, . ^atch 

Third person sihgulareat-s,..confe-Zi watch-iz 

The wofdKinl a simple pred^^ \yhich 
carries:tense»6r.the4erise*cafrier;begin the 
pre^^^ ^Three illustrative \ groups] of 
simple affirmative statements are taken 

VP- - - 

Group 1. In^ unexpanded predicate, 
the^ word which carries: them h also Vthe 
verb. 'In other words, the^tense carrier and 
.the verb co-occur. Such tense carriers can 
be. lexical verbs. 



Tense carrier = 
verb (lexical) 



Jpe 
Joe 
Joe 

JCHB, 



eats 
ate ' 
\yatches 
watched 



color T-V 
color T-V 



Group 2, An expanded predicate 
cpntaihs a string which begins with an 
aujdhary or a modal. The verb terminates 
thj^;strihg. The auxiliary or tlie.rhodd 
carriels tense; the Verb does not. In ah 
expanded^predicate, the tense canier and 
the verb do hot co-occur:^ 

Tense carrier = 
auxihary or modal 



Joe'sbook 


haS' 


" His poeriis 


have • 


Joe ' , 


is . 


His fables 


were 


Hisstudents 


do 


His friends 


c an . , 


.His ideas ' 


would 



A- 



T 
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co-occurence of 
in Simple Predicotes 



- Verb 



been _ 
being 
be * 

have been 



arrived 

published 

writing 

enjoyed 

study 

singing 

accepted 



Group 3. Auxiliaries and modals which 
carry jense in expanded predicates as those 
above may« occur withOUT being - in a 
string. In such cases, they are also the verb. 
There is co-occurrence of the tense carrier 
and verb. 



Tense carrier = verb 
(auxiliary or modal) 



Joe's book 
His poems , 
Joe, 

His fables 
His students 
His friends 
His ideas 



has 

have 

is 

were^ 
do 
can- 
would 



Frequently teachers aSa' students of iESL 
dwell on the concept that the verb, usually 
a lexical verb, carries tense. This is quite' 
true with sentences as" those in^ Group 1 ih 
which the tense carrier and the lexici verb 
co-occur. When the concept is applied \o 
sentences such as those in Group 2;in which 
the tense parrier and the verb do not 
co-occur (tense here is carried hy auxiliaries 
or .modals, and ^ot by the verb), it causes 
difficulty. In fact, the difficulty is further 
complicated by sentences such as:those in 
Group 3 ih which tense is carried by the 
same \yords which are auxiliaries and 
modals in Group 2 sentences. But here they 
^are_ the verbs. ' . ' - 



It seems that the importance of 
identifying the tense carrier in the pre^cate 
should be brought tb the fore.If thele is a 
string in ..the prediiatCi the -word in the 
string which carries tense begins the string 
and the word in* which ends the string is.the 
verb. If there is no.strihg, the tense carrier 
itself is the verb, be it a word with lexical 
meaning or one that is" an auxiliary or a 
modal elsewhere. 

There are nbw two types of sentences, X 
and Y, rather than three groups. In type X 
are sentences from. Group 1 and Group 3. 
-The predicates of these sentences are 
unexpaiided; tense carrier and verb 
co-occur. In Type Y are sent...ces of Group 
2] the predicate of .which is expanded. Here 
the tense carrier and the verb do not 
co-occur. The co-occurrence and 
non*cd-bccurrehce of the tense carrier and 
verbjn the tWo types 5f simple affirmatiye. 
statements are given below, t 

(Con ton p. 10) 

0 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
. eCHCMASSES 

Education 597 

. 'Workshop in Teaching English as a Second 
. Lanjguage. Section 1 June 19 to June 30; 
Section 2 July 3 to July 15. 

EU 101, 102, 103, J04 

Foreign Student Skills Program ^ ' . 

EU 101 

Special Program in Englishvfor 
International Exchange Japanese Students 
(30 students) Registration closed; (Noh 
Credit); / 
EU 101 

Special Program for Japan International 
Student Union. (40 students) Registration 
closed; (Noh Credit) August 10 to August 
30. * 
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POSSIBLE CONSONANT iCtUSTERS IN ENGLISH 



BY Gerald Dykstra and Alice C. Pack 



' » . - - 

ESL students and teachers whose native langiiages.contain very few consonants and no consonant clusters fed that learning these in English is ai 
these combinations. As this ciiart shows, consonant dusters, in English ai:e highly structured and extremely liinitcd. Oral practice on a few spec 
without too much diffiuclty. # / " 



(1) 



I " I 



m , n 



V 



(2) 



I I L 



i i L 



J I 



(3) 



J I 



(4) 



J 1 1 I I « t » t 



(5) 



(6) I s-f I 



(7)1 s-hj 



1 



(y/ .w, 1) 



I I « t 



(y. r, 1) 



1. Any one of these consonants may appear before the vowel. 

2. Any one of these consonants plus r may appear before the vowel. 
•3. Any one of these consonants plus I may appear before the vowel. 

4. Any of these consonants plus y may appear before the vowel. 

5. Any of these consonants plus w may appear before the voweL 

6. s plus any of/^e consonants miay appear before the voweL 

7. s plus any of these consonants, plus one of the consonants in () [when attached below] may appear before the vowel. This 



J 

c 
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IE CONSONANT CLUSTERS IN ENGLISH (INITIAL) 



vciy few consonants and no consonant clusters feel that learning these in English is an almost impossible task because of the multiplicity of 
hers in Englisli arc highly structured and extremely limited. Oral practice on a few specific combinations should help a student master these 



I 0 I t . d . k . g .,p- . b- . f , m , n . h , v' . 



I I ,1 L 



J l_l 



J I J 



(Y/ r) 



(y, r, w/ 1) 



! the vowel. 
I before the vowel. 
I before the vowel. 
)re the vowel, 
lore the vowel. 
I the vowel. 



( — 1 1 



(y/ r, 1) 



I +r t 



< 1 u L_ — I I L r t t ^ , 



* 1 1 1 •« ■ 



i 4-1 I 



J: 

+w 



I I I I 



Vowel 



R|^C^°"^* ^'^^ ""y war before the vowel. This chart is based on studies byCC Fries'ajuiB.L.-morf. 
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Co occurence and Non-co-occurence. 



(Cont. from p. 7) 
TVpcX: C(H>ccurrcncc 



Group 1 




^Tcfwc carrier 
rs verb 

eats 
ate 

watches 
watched 



color T*V 
color T*V 



Group3 



Joe*s book 
His poems 
Joe 

His fables ^ 
His students 
His friends 
His ideas 



has 

have 

is 

were 
do 
can 
would 



Type Y: Non*co^currence 



Tense carrier 



Verb 



Group 2 



/ 



Joe's book 
His poems 
Joe 

HU fables 
His students 
His friends 
His ideas 



has 

have 

is 

were 
do 
can 
would 



been 
being 
be 

have been 



arrived 

published 

writing 

enjoyed 

study 

singing 

accepted 



It is hoped that the idea of convergence 
(cooccurrence) of tense carrier and verb, 
and the divergence (non*co-occurrence) of 



tens"^ carrier and verb will help teachers and 
students in ESL in the formation of simile 
affirmative statenients with expanded and 
unexpanded predicates. 
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How tlie British Say it can AJJ P.-okl em 
To Cro8s->Cultural Communication 



ERIC 



»>• Jason Alter 

foreign students who come to the 
Umtei Sutes to study often come from 
areis where British influence has been 
prepondcruit, especijjly in the realm of 
English-teaching. For example, many 
students tend to say "zed" for **2," etc. 
Such s^dents may maintain that.theji^arc 
therefore less well*equipped tchandle. 
English proflciency tests given on our 
sliores. " 

Jmou B. Altar ip^Diractor of ifia 
Enfilish Languagt Institiiit; 
Unhfartity of Hawaii in Honolulu* 
Ha will spand a sabbatical yaar and 
an additional y^r of laava 
taacbinf at Nanyang Univanity in 
\ 'Skx^)((X% May 1972> 1974. 

Rather than take a position on this issue, 
the writer merely presents excerpts from a 
story Jn the Jan 30, 1971 copy of 77>* jVew 
Yorker, -^Thc Night Out," by Ted WaUcer. 

Jtems for comparison are underlined, 
foilowed by a liJccly Amerfcan-En^ish 
equivalent. Many of .the expressions are . 
distinctly different, and would make for 
varying degrees of difficulty iri 
communication. 

1. ''put the invitations in the post 

if. "in the.mail" 

2. **ThecAee*ofit..." 

cf."nervev 

3. "if you ring back now"' 

cf. "caU" 

4. '^*a simple case of Iming the sulks*' 

, cf. ^feeling moody," "feeling blue" 

5. "as a matter of bloody annoying fact" 

cf. zero (used for emphasis) 

6. "I'm sorry, /ove,rve let you down." 

cf. "dear" 

7. "l5fe7if7bother" , 

cf. "won't" 
8* "the annual bun^fi^f at the club" 

cf. "dinner," "feed? 
<9. "That was ^wm and Dad" 

, .1^ cf. **Mom" 

10. "a /ffr lot of good that did" 

cf.'^zcro (used for emphasis) 

11. "They've jttecf wp for her tp coriie 

cf. arranged" 



IZ "*The film's going to start in a 

'^'"V^^" cf.-movieV 

13. "I daresay ihty asked us..." 

cf. "really think" 

14. "bother about collecting her'* 

cf. "picking her up" 

15. "Elsie Roak was a good sort" . 

cf, "a good sport," "cooperative^' 

16. "H^'rfrto/have to" 

cf. "we wouldn't'* 

17. "You've still not WW to your chair" 

cf. "taken care of," "fixed" 

18. "It'll have to do service one more 
time." 

cf. "beii^d" 

19. "between v^ombtlcar\" 

<L "compacU" 

20. "rU/o//o>vo«'* 

ci . "come along." 
While the items zbyft are not 
unintelligible, rno^t would tend; to be 
marked as "unii^^tural" to a spieaker bt 
listener in the ether vernacular. The 
language teacher is well«advised to be aware 
^f these differences, that he may prepare 
his students to cope with them at least on a 
recognition level. At i»ue here, partially, is 
how "fluently" the' foreign student wishes 
to fit into the environment. 
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TESt an^ Reading 



(Cont. from p. S) - 

should be largely oral and imitative, using 
pictures, the blackboard, flash cards, etc. 
striving for recognitioiLof the symbols and 
getting meaning from them.. Recognition 
begins to develop in this stage. ' . ^ 

The next step should be book reading. 
The material found in reading bookJT may 
be classified in three areas: 

1. Material which has already^ been 
produced orally; both structure and 
vocabulary. This should cause no trouble 
and will probably be familiar to the 
students. 

2. Material which has not been 
produced orally but w^iich occurs 
throughout the reader. 



BOOK REVIEW 

American Readings, A Saxon Series in 
English as a Second Language by Robert M. 
Grindell, Leonard R. Marelli and Harvey 
Nadler. McGraw-Hill Book Company, pp. 
223 Paper Back. $3.50. 

American Readings contains selections 
and exercises for vocabulary development 
f">r adult students who are at or above the 
intermediate stage in language proficiency. ^ 
The chief intent of American Readings is to 
provide for- intensive practice in American 
English. Intensive reading calls for close 
attention to vocabulary and the structure 
within which this vocabulary occurs; it also 
calls for thorough study and careful 
preparation. There is strong emphasis on 
, practice with a great number of exercises to 
develop the student's' command^ of the 
language. The essays in -this book are the 
work of^wdIjc(i6wn American authors and 
thelKemes rangp from the humorous to the 
philosophical to the factual. The exercises 
following each essay provide for frequent 
recurrence of vocabulary items to expedite" 
the permanent addition of the items to the 
student's tptal active and passive 
vocabulary. The fifteen units of the book 
provide ample material for one semester. 

Api Hemi 



3. Material heeded for one ^selection 

only. 

The reading may be accompanied by a 
tape recorded lessbn of the material- or^by 
the teacher/The teacher.may want Jo read 
aloudlso^that the students do^iiot reinforce* 
incorrect sounds in their sflenf speech and 
so they will corhprehend words which they 
have heard'spoken but have not seen. 

As teacher^, we need to understand 
certain things about reading: 

1. The ability to read will increase 
much faster than the ability of expression. 
(True in relationship of listening 
comprehension and'speaking^ also.) 

2. Children vary, in their levels of 
maturity and growth;this affects the.ability 
to learn. 

3. The desire to learn to read depends 
on the interest the student has in the 
content of the reading material. The 
.teacher should be careful to select material 
of interest to the students and which will 
benefit them in learning new vocabulary, 
patterns, etc. 

Teachers need not postpone reading until 
comi^ete mastery of the language has been 
achieved. They may teach the reading of a 
pattern immediately after it has been 
mastered orally, thus starting reading 
comprehension with the first lessons. 
The nigjor job of the teacher is to provide 
experiences in the second language before 
beginning intensive reading in that 
language. A. second language teacher may 
have to substitute realistic situations for 
real life experiences and limit the selection 
o f experiences to basic matters. If 
motivated properly, the students will try to 
read new material. 

Bibliography 

Mary Finocchiaro, English as a Second 
Language From Theory to Practice, Simon 
and Schuster 1964. 

R o bert Lado, Language Teething, McGraw 
Hill, 1964. * 

Eleanor W. Thornis, Teaching Reading to 
Non-English Speakers, 

Theory and Practice in English as - a Foreign 
Language, The Research Club in Language 
Learning, 1963. Collicr-McMillan, 1970. 
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(Cont. from p. 4) 

schools lack of teachers trained to work in 
this way meant a continued persistence of 
old methods. ITie great advantage of this 
"Direct Method" was that it substituted for 
text book grammar real language contact 
and the use of the language in speech and 
wriiing superseded "translation and 
dictation'^ Students began to "think" in 
the. new language without translating each 
word. Provided that high motivation could 
be maintained this method was very 
effective particularly when^ visits to the 
country ot origin could be arranged. 

Linguist Needs Grew 

Aftet Worid War Two there was a 
g^wing need in America for trained 
linguists Xo assist occupying forces in many 
parts of the world. This led to the 
development of new courses for the 
effective and speedy learning of languages 
for the training of service persorihel. Need 
provided high motivation. The course-was 
intensive and there was no competition 
during the learning period from any other 
courses of instruction. Native language 
speakers were eniployed as informants and 
the success of the scheme roused interest in 
educators in general. 

Several years passed before Leonard 
Bloomneld's theory as it was developed in 
the Army Language Schools, The Language 
Training Mission, and The Peace Corps 
Training School was applied in the normal 
school classroom situation. The basis -of 
Bloomfleld's learning ^ mod^I is that the 
command of language is a matter of 
practice until new habits^ of speech are 
formed. He stresses "memorization" rather 
than "utilisation"; and developed practice 
dialogues using basic sentences in varied 
combinations to ensure an automatic 
response to a given "clue". 

This "audio-lingual" method also uses 
"paitern practice" which is manipulation of 
sentences to bring out the grammatical 
structure of the language. This is intended 
to simulate the natural way in which a child 
^earns the structure of his native language 
^d in this phase as well as in the 
"mimicry -memorization" * process 
over*Iearning haS to take place for^ the 
establishing of firm habits. Lado quotes 



Bloomfield as saying "The command of a 
language is a matter of 
practice language learning is 
over-learning; anything else is Df no use". 

rLearriing in tHe^way described is a 
non*intellectual, 'mechanical activity 'in 
which r^ponses. are ^geared to certain 
stimuli. DrilLthroUgh- a series of patterns, 
with immediate reinforcement through; 
correct rwponscg ahdfpractice to the.point^ 
of over-Ieamingxertainly enables a student 
to achieve automatic response: Such 
respdnse,^ however, is non*thoughtfuI and 
new ideas now challenge this^ behaviourist 

approach.^: 

Critics of Bloomfield state that there is 
certainly not enough' {me to be.^able to 
learn enough patterns to be able to produce 
the completed and original utterances of a 
native speaker of a language. Language is ' 
not just a motor skill and psychologists 
agree that repetition plays an insignificant 
role in the formation of associations of. the 
' type needed to enable a student to be 
creative in a new language. Since language is 
part of living educationalists have for sorye 
time been using the "environmental"^ ^r 
"situational" approach. This methold m^kes 
language meaningful and is used in the 
teaching of a native language as well as in 
the teaching of a second language. In^he 
Rudolf Steiner Schools languages are taught 
in, situations that encourage students to 
generalize, form intuitions and reason 
about their studies. Other educational 
organisations are now training teachers for 
the use of this situational approach and it is 
possible to obtatn excellent texts and 
work-books for classroom use. All four of 
the p r ocesses of learning are used 
simultaneously in this very effective 
method and motivation can be kept very 
high as* the situations^used are stimulating 
and interesting. It is possible to use this 
method in the newest of integrated learning 
approaches as well as in the normd 
"separate subject" curriculum. 

'New Dimension' Given 

There is now a "new dimension" in 
language learning as John P. Hughes says in 
his book Linguistics and Language Teaching*^ 
This is "the * development—ofr-^structuraJ 
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Language Requires.... 

(Cont. from p. 13)' 

understanding.. He quotes Chomsky's 
description of langijage as **a fiiiite set 'or 
infinite set ofrVsefitences, each fini^t^^ in 
length and' each cohstmcted^from a fihite^^ 
set of elements". Also his concept of; the 
Tundamental task o^f gr^^ "to provide 

a description^ that" wiile apply -to air the* 

- sentences possible in -that language and to 
hone that cqiild^ not occiir * in that, 
language." Tramforriiational Granimar is a . 
new tool for Jthe language teacher which 
can-sbe used particularly well with the 
''situational" approach- which encourages 
students to be inquisitive about the 
language they learnl It makes possibie^aii 
intelligent investigation of. the linguistic 

^structure of English, which can be defined* 
Hiose definitions, ho>yever, can be used 
according to the iules of transformation in 
such a way as to produce an indefinite 
number of arrangements to form . ah 
unending variety of sehtences each one of 
which is correct. This is the newest tool biit 

language is a living subject and there may be 
other tools emerging for its future growth 
and change is unpredictable. 

Needs of Teacher 

Whatever methods are^ employed and 
whatever tools are used there are two other 
elements in^any language teaching program 
which must be considered-the^pupHs and 
the teachers. Students learn for a variety of 
reasons, but, unless they are living in a 
country where a second language has to be 
adopted for trade or commuhication 
purposes, or unless they are adult and 
learning a language for .a specific need, 
.motivation for learning has-to be artificially 
stimulated and maintained. The specific 
needs of the students must be recognized 
and the teachers must be trained so that 
they can make the most effective use of 
whatever methods they may employ. 

Concept Vital 

The trained teacher nSeds general 
professional expertise as well as the 
special knowledge peculiar to language 
teaching. This latter may vary according to 
where the teacher is to work. For example 



ih.the Berlitz Language Institute a teacher 
needs only to be proficient ih the language 
to be taught and has no £reat need to know 
. much about methods other than the 
"Direct Method". Others, however^heed to 
be aWare of: the advantages and 
diMdvMtages of % vinous mejhpds; need* 
to be ;knowIedmble about.inodern teaching 
toqjsl know the ^resources jivailable; be 
aware of the spedal^heedsVof 
They must^have the rlihguistic backgrbuh'd 
that iMiehabie them:to iiniderstahdlwhat 
iMguage.is and jiiaihtaih their awareness of 
significant^ developments^ teachers need 
also to be familiar with new methods of 
assessmeht desig^ied to test the mastery, of 
units and patterns that are different from 
the student's, native language and whiah 
constitute the learning- problems. In order 
that they may appreciate and teach to 
ihitigate these differences they must have 
soniei knovfteSge of the student's native 
language. Above all they must be aware 
that their task is to help their students to 
understand' and be .understood in a 
different language by enabling them to use 
the structural units of that language in valid 
situations. 

' (Cont. from p. 3) 
educators and 'administrators have been 
pulling fences down all over the world 
without carefully considering the 
implications. Then, changing his language 
register and tone, he said, "The bulls are 
loose." Making the^motion of opening and 
closing an umbrella in the face- of a charging 
bull, Dr» King, in a loud and excited voice, 
shouted, *'Quick^, gentlemen, your 
umbrellas. Defend yourselves." 

Robert Tippetts did his 
graduate work at Brighann Young 
University and is presently 
Director of Freshman English at : 
Church College of Hawaii. — 

During the \yeek, many of us learned the 
truth of Quintilian's words as quoted by 
Dr. King in his Commissioner's Lecture, 
"Speak that I may see thee." His^ sincerity 
of purpose was clear in the w6rds,}\e spoke; 
the teaching of English on this campus will 
g-o fo rward with' new 
conildence^and wisdom-and with a wider 
base as a result. . 



A. H. A/brckwardt To Teach 
2 Summer Cbsses at U of H. 
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Albert, H. fMaickwardt, Paton 
Foundation Professor of Ancient and 
'Modern Literature Specialist- -in -En^ish 
l^guage.and Uteratufe and Linguistics of 
Pdhceton XJniversity will: ;be:^vi£ting 
professoi- in the Department of cEn^ish, 
IJniyehity.iof Hawaii.' . 

^pxi Marckwardt, author and editor of 
over 150 publications including 
intrdduciion Jo the English Language^ 
American English, and Linguistics and the 
teaching of English, was the director of the 
Eri^ish Language Institute at the .University— 
of Michigan* and the University of Mexico,^ 
held Fiilbright lectureship in Austriai served 
on the y. S. Education Commission in 
Japan, and was. State Department 
Consultant on Teaching English in 
-Columbia, Peru, Panama, Italy, Eastern 
Europe,and India. ' • 

Engljsh 403 (3) 

- • AMERICAN ENGLISH 
The course begins vyith a consideration of the 
differences in vocabulary between British and 
American English and dn examination of the 
historical and cultural factors and linguistic 
proces:>es responsible for these differences. 
Among the latter are borrowing from other 
languages, changes in meaning, compounding, , 
word^derivation, clipping, functional change, back 
formation, etc Differences In vocabulary among 
the various dialects of American English are dealt 
with in a similar manner. Differences in^ 
pronunciation between American and. British 
English are taken up next, with attention to 
difference^ in stress and intonation flatter n as well 
as the quality and distribution of the individual 
sounds. These, too, are dealt with -in terms of 
historical background, and again the regional 
differences in American pronunciation are dealt 
with in some detail. 

Differences in grammatical form are considered 
in the light of their development In the various 
social dialects of American English. There is next 
. a treatment of syntactical, differences between 
British and American English, followed by an 
account of spelling differences in the two forms 
of the language. The cai«er of Noah Webster is the 
focus of a study of Arherlcan dictionaries, i'he * 
course concludes with an examination of British 
attitudes toward the English language in America 
and American attitudes toward British English. 




Dr. A; H. Marckwardt 

Professor Marckwardt is a past president of 
the Unguistic Institute, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Other 
government services include U.S. 
Infoimation Agencyi U.S. Office of 
Educajtioh, and National Advisory 
Committee for Exchange of Teachers. 

Professor Marckwardt is presently on the 
board of directors of me Center for 
Applied Linguistics in Washington, D.C. A 
member of -Rii Beta Kappa, is a recipient of 
the Distinguished Faculty Service Award at 
the University 6f^Mich»rari and the David 
A. Russell Award for I stinguished 
Research in the Teaching of English, 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
English 745 

LINGUISTICS AND LITERATURE 
The purpose of the seminar will be to' explore 
and exemplify certain applications of linguistics 
to the study of literature.'Topics to be considered 
will include the relationship between sound and 
sense, metrics, the portrayal of dialect and of the 
spoken language through the medium of writing, 
the employment of grammatical devices to 
indicate various types ^ of social and^ personal 
relationships, the uses ^of deviations from the 
syntactic norms of Standard English, problems of 
translation and approaches to the analysis of 
^styie. Each student will be asked to make one or 
more oral reports and to write' a term paper 
consisting of a close analysis of a short work lay a 
major writer, in which a linguistic approach is 
employed. 
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BOOK 



Constructing iSentences by E?lA Rand Holt, Rinehart, and Winston 1969 197 pp. $3.10. 



1 12 sefhi-prog3rammed:tfarisfp 
for intermediate ^d'adyariw^^^ ESIi adult 
studeiits and^horistahdard' dialect speakersr 
Students first produce compound and 
conjomed sentences, Ihen mpve pri to 
complex aiid embedd^ 
• cdnstfuctiohs are next, including 
liominalizatiqn and adjectivals. There 
'are -exercises ih subjuiictives, cbmparatiyes,^ 
passives, using adjectives as verbs and verbs 



of mental ahd^: ^psychplogicai states.. 
Examples are given folr.,each .exe^ 
correct respoifiseS; are -also printed below 
each line ; (semi-programmed, format) ;^this 
could be an disadvantage for so^^^^^ students. 
Most of the constructions are excellent 
-With very few transformations that seem 
forced or artificial. 

Alice C Pack 



Constructing Dialogues Earl Rand Holt, Rinehart, and Winston 1969 158 pp. $3.10; 



A series of 86 different 
semi*programmed exercises in English 
transformations for beginning through 
intermediate ESL student or levels for 
non-standard^ dialect speakers. Adult level 
Emphasis is on proper pronoun and verb 
tense usage. Practice is given in 
substitution, deletion, expansion, and 
permutation as students either produce the 



second' and third responses in a dialogue or 
write . the complete dialogue from given 
cues. Students receive iitimediate 
reinforcement as correct , responses are 
^ printed under each line. (This could, be a 
disadvantage to lazy, students) An appendix 
of English verb classes and irregular verb 
forms is included; 

Alice C. Pack 
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